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HE Charge, which I Te 


caxmined in the following 


pages, ſtrikes at che very root of 
| Inoculation, in this metropolis. 


For, if it t be true, that the prac- 


tice of this art has, for a_ſerics of 
| years, augmented the mortality of 
the natural Small-pox, it has cer- 
 tainly, been, hitherto, injurious to 
ſociety z—and, if from the exten- 
ſion of that practice, a proportional | 
increaſe of the mortality is to be 


** 9 


* 


W 


apprehended, as a late reſpectable | 


writer ſeems to think, I cannot 
ſee on what principle, either of hu- 
manity, or policy, the further uſe 
of it can be juſtified. 

But, confidently, as this charge 


has been brought, I have attempted 


to ſhew, that it is man deſtitute 
of foundation. 
Whether I have ſucceeded, Fe | 


not, the public will determine.— 
The Charge and the Anſwer wo 


both NIE] them, 


KA- 


' it ah ——_—_ ——— Py _— a + _—_ =_ — nung 
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EXAMINATION 
a | 
"5p Sr Th Au 8 
WHICH HAS Ry BROUGHT AGAINST 


INOCULATIO N, 


; By DE HaAxx, Ras r, DiMsDALE, and 


other WRITERS. 


MONG the various improvements 
= ®. whichdo honour, to the age we live 
in, the preſent method of inoculating the 


W is far from being the leaſt. 


In the practice of this happy inven- 
tion, we ſee human ingenuity oppoſing 
itſelf to the ravages of a dreadful diſeaſe, 
and the medical art triumphing, as it 
were, over the powers of death. 


The numerous objections which ma- 


lice, envy, and ignorance had brought 


Pa 


againſt 1 it, are now, as far as they reſpect 
Its utility to individuals, gradually ſink- 
ing into oblivion; and time, who ob- 
literates the fictions of opinion. and con- 


firms the deciſions of nature, has given 
his teſtimony in its favour. 


B But 


= - 
* 


1 
But, the victory is yet incomplete. 
Inoculation is repreſented, as being hurt- 
ful to the community. It is charged with 
ſpreading the variolous contagion, and in- 
creaſing the mortality of the natural 
ſmall-pox. 


Whether this charge be well founded 
or not? is a queſtion of public concern. 
The public have therefore a right, to all 
the evidence which is neceſſary to the juſt 
ſolution of it. 


That evidence, with a few reflections 
naturally ariſing from it, I mean now to 
lay before them, with brevity and can- 
dour. 


In ſupport of the above charge, the 
London Bills of Mortality are appealed 
to. FV 


Theſe, indeed, ſhew that the mortality 

from the ſmall-pox has been increaſed 
ſincę the introduction of inoculation, but, 
they contain no proof that inoculation has 
occaſioned it, on the contrary, they clear- 


ly 


( 
ly demonſtrate that the accuſation is un- 
juſt. 


But, previous to the ſtating of any evi- 
dence in exculpation of inoculation, it 
may be proper to inquire, what 1s the 
amount of the abovementioned increaſe, 
and in what manner the fact has been 
aſcertained ? 


According to the celebrated De Haen, 
the Bills of Mortality of this City evince, 
that, one ſixth more have died of the ſmall 
pox in the ſpace of twenty two years fince 
the commencement of inoculation, than 
in the ſame period of time before-the in- 
troduction of that practice. 


And, by a compariſon of the ſame kind 
made by another opponent to inocula- 
tion, it appears, that, inthe ſpaceof thirty- 
eight years the difference 1s ſtill greater. 


Baron Dimſdale, who follows Dr. 
jurin's method of computation, finds, 
that, in a period of thirty two years, be- 
geinning with the year 1734, the deaths by 


the ſ mall-pox amounted to one- eighth of 
the 


5 

the whole number; and ini the eight ſuc- 
ceeding years to ſomewhat more than 
one-fixth. But ſays he © if the eight 
years are divided it will appear that the 
deaths from the ſmall-pox in the firſt four 
years are 8642; the medium for each of 
thoſe years will be 2160.” 


For the laſt * years the mk. 
are 10179, the medium for each 2 544. 8 


** is, however, manifeſt, that in a city, 
like London, where the number of inha- 
bitants, from various cauſes, muſt be 
continually fluctuating, u no certain 
concluſion can poſſibly be drawn, with 
reſpect to the increaſe or decreaſe of the 
mortality of the ſmall-pox, from the 
a6jolute number of deaths by that diſeaſe 
in one period, compared with the abſolute 
number of deaths by the ſame 00 in 

another period. 
This material circumſtance ſw. to 
| have been wholly overlooked by De Haen; 
and in the laſt mentioned calculation, it 
has likewiſe a the wo of the 
Baron. 01 


* Thought on general and partial inoculations. 
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Other writers have avoided this error, 
They have endeavoured to trace the varia- 
tions in the mortality of this diſtemper, | 
not from the . abſolute, but the relative 
number of its victims, that is, from the 

proportion which they bore to thoſe of 
all the other diſeaſes at one time, com- 
pared with the proportion which "Op 
. bore to them at another. 


But, unexceptionable as this mode of 
inveſtigation may at: firſt ſight appear 
to be, a ſlight examination will diſcover 

Fat it is not wholly free from . | 


It ĩs true, chat, by comparing, the num- 
ber of per rſons who have periſhed at dif- 
ferent times, by the ſmall-pox, with the 
number of thoſe Who have been cut off 
by the other diſeaſes, any exceſs or defect 
in the former with reſpect to the latter, 
may readily be detected. But, if the in- 
fluence of any cauſe which tends to in- 
creaſe the general mortality, without hav. 
ing any effect upon that by the ſmall-pox, 
ſhould be diminiſhed, it is evident, that 
the variations in the mortality by the lat- 
ter, relative to the number of inhabitants, 

would 


on D. 
would not be ſhewn by the above com- 


pariſon, — 


Such a cauſe, for example, is the im- 
purity of the air, the influence of which, 
there is reaſon to believe, has been con- 


ſiderably diminiſhed by the various im- 


provements which have been made in 
this metropolis. For it does not appear, 
that it is ſo much from the magnitude of 
a city that the air becomes contaminated, 


" as from the narrowneſs and uncleanlineſs 
of its ſtreets. 


The air of Edinburgh is as unhealthy 
as that of London, yet the inhabitants 
contained in the former of theſe cities do 
not amount to a ſixteenth part of the 
number contained in the latter. 


It has been computed by a very accurate 
andablewriter,* that, about one in twenty 
of the inhabitants of this city dies annual- 
ly; whereas in the pariſh of Holy Croſs 


near Shrewſbury only one in thirty three 


dies in the ſame period of time; at Stoke 
Damarell in Devonſhire only one in fifty 
_ 3 and, according to a late publication 


* 


Dr. — 


(+3 


by Dr. Percival; the diſproportion in ſome 
places is ſtill greater. 


This ſtriking difference between the du- 
ration of life in town and in the country, 
18 chiefly to be attributed to the greater 
purity of the air in the latter 3 in the 
former. 


If, therefore, in conſequence of the im- 
provements above alluded to, the ſtate of 
the air in London, has in any degree ap- 
proached tothe ſtate of that in the country, 
it follows, cæteris paribus, that the num- 
ber of deaths, in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, muſt be diminiſhed. 


But, as the ſmall-pox is a diſeaſe which 
neither owes its exiſtence to, nor ſeems 
to be affected by, that kind of impurity 
of which we are now ſpeaking ; a diſeaſe 
which rages with equal violence in the 
congregated city, and the thinly peopled 
village; it is Palſible that its victims may 
at the preſent time bear nearly the ſame 
proportion to the number of inabitants, 
though not to the number of deaths, that 


they did formerly. | 
1 ſhall 


028.4 | 
210 (hall admit, however, that the inz 
treaſe of the mortality in queſtion, is ac 
curately aſcertained, and proceed to ſhew 
that the inference deduced dem it is ne- 


rertheleſs falle, 


nf inoculation have read the infection, 
and augmented the mortality in the de 
gree contended for, the inoculated ſmall- 

x muſt, neceſſarily, be very contagious: 

hether 1t be ſo, or not, let en and 
obſervation determine. | 


As the} puſtules in the artificial diſeaſe 
are ly very few in number, and 
the quantity of freſh air applied is large, 
ĩt is rational to ſuppoſe that the effluvium 
ariſing is immediately combined with the 
_ atmoſphere as a menſtruum, and like 02 
ther vapours, in a ſimilar ſtate, deprived 
of its peculiar properties: but, as the 
puſtules in the natural diſeaſe are more 
numerous, the effluvium ariſing will be 
much greater, and the combination above 
mentioned not ſo ſoon effected; and, if 
the patient be confined to his chamber, 
which is generally the caſe, the air muſt 

_ be ſaturated with the effluvium 
| emitted | 


P PP 
1 "Je. 


(.9 ) 
' \Emnitfed, and, conſequently, that which 
ariſes afterwards will float in it unaltered. 


In the two latter inſtances, the conta® 
gion may readily be conveyed through 
the medium of the air; in the former, 


it can ſcarcely be communicated unleſs 
9 contact. 


The intenſity of the contagion is there- 


fore to be eſtimated by the number of 
puſtules, directly, and the Nenn of air 
_ inve —_: 


The FIERO to this e rule, I 
am not ſolicitous to diſcover.— “It is ſuf- 
ficient for my preſent purpoſe that the a- 
bove reaſoning evinces what obſervation 
(as! ſhall afterwards ſhew) confirms, that, 
there may be a very conſiderable difference 
between the natural and inoculated 
ſmall-pox, with reſpect to their contagious 
power, though none with N to their 
elſence. | |. | 1504 213 


Whether, indeed, this diſeaſe be 2 | 
ced naturally, or artificially, it is far leſs ' 


contagious than 1t 1s generally ſuppoſed 
. 


to 


Ge) 
to be. For, although; in either of theſe 
ſtates, it may be communicated, with 
the difference above deſcribed, to ſome 
few, or, in technical language, may be 
propagated ſporadically ; in neither, un- 
leſs a certain conſtitution of the air is pre- 
ſent, can it be fpread epidemically.— 
When that conſtitution is preſent, the 
contagion is rapidly diffuſed, independent- 
ly of perſonal communication between 
the infected and thoſe liable to receive the 
infection; when it is not preſent, the 
contagion ſoon ceaſes to multiply itſeif, 
though under circumſtances the mon fa- 


A 


8 Harem Dimſdale who has . his 
ſentiments on this ſubject, in the publica- 

tion before mentioned, * tells us, that he 

knows it has been ſaid, and even pub- 

* licly declared, that the ſmall-pox from in- 

© oculation is ſo mild, as ſcarcely to be infec= 


_ © tious to others; but ſays he © if this was 
true, how comes it that matter, taken from 


© inoculated patients, conveys the diſtem- 
per with equal certainty, as if it was taken 
* from the natural * oy it not 


by Page 
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© morally certain, that the effluvia partake 
< of the ſame infectious quality? No phy- 
* fican of any experience, I am ſure, will 
ever countenance ſuch an opinion. But 
* leſt it ſhould prevail, and do miſchief 
among theignorantanderedulous, I think 
* it incumbent on me to contradict ſo dan- 
« gerous and unwarrantable an aſſertion. 


But dangerous and unwarrantable' 
as this aſſertion may be, Baron Dimſ- 
dale maintains it himſelf, at leaſt ſubſtan- 
tally, in the very next paragraph, and 
thereby gives his own teſtimony in fa- 
vour of that opinion which he 1s fſure 
no phyfician of {ny ne — ever 
2 er ag 


2 in fact fays he, it is certain that 

the ſmall-pox is infectious in proportion 

* to the number and malignity of the puſiles, 

band fo far there is uſually lefs danger 

* from the artificial _ than from the 
5 


* 


From which, I think, it deals follows, 
that when the puſtules are free from ma- 
lignity, and very few in number, which 


is 


( 12.) 


is generally the caſe in the inoculated 
ſmall-pox, the diſeaſe may be ſo mild 


* as ſcar ly to be infectious to others. 


But, whatever might have been he 
idea which the Baron intended 
convey, I do not heſitate to affirm, _ 
the above inference contains a well eſta. 
L bliſhed truth, 


Medicus, a very eminent and experi- 
enced German phyſician, obſerves in one 
of his epiſtles to Dr. Petit of Paris, that 
the variolous contagion is ſo rarely pro- 
pagated by the artificial diſeaſe, that al- 
though a prodigious number of people 
have been inoculated, not more than ten 

inſtances, perhaps, can be reckoned, in 
Which it has communicated the infection, 
notwithſtanding the pains which have 
| been taken, to diſcover . ms. - pretended 
70 of it. | | 


Si . foys he, nous * connoitre 
et determiner avec precifion le vrai degre, 
la vraie force de cette eſpece de contagion, 
il nous faut conſulter ce qui arrive dans le 
petites perole inocultes, ou I "infetti on d'un air 
= epidemique- 
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#pidemique n'a point lieu. Or la petite wer 
role ſe communique fi. rarement par les ino- 
cules, que ſur la quantitè prodigieuſe qu'il 
ya eu d'inocules on ne ſauroit peut-ttre comp- 
ter plus de dix exemples d une pareille infec- 
tion malgre les ſoins qu on Seft donne pour. 
tacher de decouvrir cette pretendue qualité 
| Le: la Ars verole re 


* Micke, a ben inoeulator, de: 
clares that his own experience has afford- 


de d but one example of the contagion be- 


ing propagated by the inoculated ſmall- 
pox, and that, that happened by con- 
tact, per oſculum, ideogue proximum per 
9 accidit. Tyerop, de contag variol, 


— 


Sulzer, who. appears to have. had, con» 

ſiderable practice in this art, aſſures pro- 
feſſor Schroeder of Gottingen, in a letter 
which he wrote to him in the year 1765, 
that he had not ſeen a ſingle caſe in which 
the inoculated ſmall-pox had by Wee 
n the diſeaſe to another. 2% 


Je puis vous gſurer Momſieur, ſays he, 
gue depuis 1758, que Jai inoculs bon nom- 
e toutes les ante, et dans toutes les ſai- 


K 


((. :14 }) 


fons, je n ai pas vu un ſeul cas, ou J euſes pu 
Aire, la petite vervie inoculte a donnte par 


contagion g un autre enfant ou adulte la 
maladie: encore moins a Felle cauſte un epi- 
demie de perite verole, quoique j aye inocule 
dans la ville et dans les villages, et jamais 
apart dans des maifons. II eft vray, que je 
prends les precautions dans le tems de la ſup- 
puration de ne laifſer aprocher du malade 
ceux gui pourrbient etre infectis, et que je 
ait changer i habit, lauer, et purfumer ceux 
gui pourrotent aiſement porter ta contagion, © 
fur tout þ tes patients ont bon nombre de pe. 
#ite wverole. Vid. Nierop de contag. variol, 


A ſimilar aſſuranceĩs given by Dr. Odier 
of Geneva to the author of the Journal de 
medkrcinen. Speaking of the two letters 
that he had ſome time before addreſſed to 
De Haen, in which he had ſtated the ob- 
jection derived from the bills of mortality 
in its full force, he fays, Juſpu ici je nar 
ait que dunner d Tobjeftion que j avis en 
vue toute le force dont elle me paroit ſuſcep- 
tible; il ne reſte 2 examiner juſqu dguel 
point elle oft fondle. Je furs fi perſuade 
u elle ne Leſ point du tout, que depuis que 
je commence d pratiquer le medecine, je 1h 
ffs 


Journal de Medecine, &c. Vol. XLII. 
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refs de recommander hautement intculation, 
 & dinoculer moimeme, toutes les fois que Poc- 
caſon gen eſt preſentte. Si je navois pas 
ee deja parfaitement tonvaincu, le ſucces que 
j ai eu juſqu ici ſeroit plus que ſuffiſant pour 
refoudre tous me dbutes, d autant plus que 
je nai point encore obſerve que la petite 
verole innoculte ſe communiqudt a perſonne 


par contagion.” e 


Mr. Hobwell, who reſided upwards of 
thirty years in the Eaſt Indies, and whoſe 
account of the manner of inoculating the 
ſmall-pox in that country, ſhews the at- 
tention that he paid to this fubject, in- 
forms us, that, notwithſtanding the 
* multitudes that are every year inoculated 
© there in the uſual ſeaſon, it adds no ma- 

lignity to the diſeaſe taken in the natural 
way, nor fHpreads the infection as is con- 
k monly imagined in N 'S 


But, the followini g fact atteſted by Dr. 
Schwenke a phyſician of diſtinguithed re- 
putation in Holland, is ſufficient, I think, 
| to 
* An account of the manner of inoculating for _ 
_ the ſwall- pox in the Eaſt Indies. 


6 
to remove every doubt that may remain on 
this bead. | 


About the end of the year 1767, and the 
s of the year 1768, two hundred 
people, at leaſt, were inoculated at the 
Hague, who without much regard either 
to themſelves or others, frequented all 
places of public reſort; notwithſtanding 
which, no epidemic was produced, nor in 
the whole year did more than eight per- 
ſons die of the ſmall- pox, and of theſe, 
three died in the ſpring, one by inocula- 
tion, and two by the natural diſeaſe 
- which they had caught at ſome other 
place and carried with them to the Hague; 
the remaining five died towards the end 
of the year Vid. M. V. Schwenke.Epift. 
in Cel. Sandifort. Bibliotb. med. Tom. 6. 


To theſe tafiimanies. the STI of 
which might have been greatly augment- 
ed, I ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin my own. 
I have paid particular attention to the 
point in queſtion, ſince the eſtabliſnment 
of the diſpenſary for general inoculation, 
and can with truth affirm, that a ſingle 
inſtance has not yet occurred in that 


charity, 


7 
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charity, in which the contagion has been 
ſpread by an inoculated patient. Where 
the chance of ſpreading it has been ap- 
parently great, I have been very ſtrict in 
my inquiries.— In many caſes the circum- 
ſtances have been ſuch, that if the appre- 
henſions of a celebrated inoculator were 
well founded, the diſtemper muſt inevi- 
N have been communicated. | 


7 Hama have been inoculated in narrow 

ſtreets, in the midſt of thoſe who were 
obnoxious to the ſmall pox, and others 
in little courts, where, according to the 
common opinion, the danger of commu- 
nicating the diſeaſe was {till greater. 


> abe latter caſe, the patient has ſome- 
times been kept in a little room on the 
ground floor, the door of which opened 
directly into the court, and in the day 
time was ſeldom ſhut. Before this door, 
and within a few yards of the perſon 
inoculated, a number of children have 
continued to play during the whole 
courſe of the diſorder, and, as has been 
already affirmed, without receiving the 
infection. 


D Baron 
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Baron Dimſdale, indeed, aſſerts, that in- 
ſtances of a contrary kind have frequently 
fallen within his obſervation. But, as the 
Baron does not ſeem to have been aware 
of the great influence of the epidemic 
conſtitution of the air—it is poſſible that 
what he ſhould have attributed to this 
cauſe, he has ſometimes imputed to ſim- 
ple contagion. —Be that as it may, a 
writer in the Monthly Ledger, * under the 
ſignature of J. S. who had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the practice of inoculation 
in the country where theſe inſtances hap- 
pened, ſpeaks of the conſequences of it 
in a language very different from that 

which is held by the Baron. 

1 have been witneſs, ſays he, to the 

progreſs of inoculation, from the intro- 
duction of the Suttonian method, thro' a ve- 
ry conſiderable part of a populous 'coun- 
try: at the introduction of that method, the 
ſubjects obnoxious to the "diſeaſe ' were - 
more numerous in proportion to the ex- 
empts, than they could poſſibly be in 
* at wy period. Baron Dimſdale 
under 


* Vol. I. Page 52.31 
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under whoſe direction a principle ſhare 
of the practiee was conducted, was not 
deficient in impoſing ſuch reſtrictions 
on his patients as he thought neceſſary 
for the public ſafety ; but I believe theſe 
reſtrictions were not very ſcrupulouſly 
regarded. There werepractitioners, whoſe 
practice was by no means inconſiderable 
and whoſe reſtrictions were leſs ſtrenu- 
ouſly impoſed and more fr 'equently 
broken; yet few inſtances of infe&tion 
from inoculation were heard of; that 
there were not twenty times more was 
matter of ſurprize to thoſe acquainted 
with the contagious nature of the diſeaſe, 
and is to me an irrefragable proof of the 
truth of what I have aſſerted, that more 
miſchief is likely to be done by one pa- 
tient, in the natural confluent difeaſe, 
than- by fifty inoculated patients under 
the preſent mode of management. Your 
_ correſpondent may probably object that 
there might be many more inſtances of in- 
fection from inoculation at the time I 
have mentioned, than could have come 
to my knowledge. But thoſe who know 
moſt of the country know that it is a 
place where things cannot be ſecreted, 

a tranſ- 
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a tranſaction at ten miles diſtance is more 
talked of than a tranſaction at two ſtreets 
diſtance in London. The practice was 
the general topic of ae 5. I was 
far from being uninquiſitive about its 
ſucceſs, and. there were opponents of it 

who would have made their advantage of 

any injury which it might have produced.“ 


* 


Dr. Tiſſot, in a piece intitled, L'inocu- 
1 Juftifiee, very juſtly obſerves, that 
the ſmall pox is indeed a contagious diſ- 
eaſe, but, that it does not propagate itſelf 
ſo much by contagion, as by an infection 
of the air, produced by cauſes 1 are 
unknown to us. 


The truth of this obſervation, is ex- 

emplified in a very ſtriking manner, by a 
fact which is related by Dr. James Sims 
in * Obſervations on Epi, demic Diſorders. | 


2 About the autumnal equinox,” ſays 
he, © bilious diſorders declined, giving 
way to the ſmall-pox, that with unheard 
of havock deſolated the cloſe of this year, 
and the ſucceeding ſpring of 1767. They 
had appeared above a year before, along 
| the 
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the caſtern coaſt of the kingdom, and 
proceeded ſlowly weſtward with fo even a 
pace, that a curious perſon might with 
eaſe have computed the rate of their 
progreſs. In this they were ſcarcely ta 
be interrupted, as appeared by the fol 
lowing inſtance. The children of ſoldiers 


on their march, had brought them from 


other places to ſome towns here, during 
the preceding ſummer, and although they 
were of a malignant. kind, the afflicted 
all dying, and therefore moſt fit to pro- 
pagate the infection, yet not one of the in- 
habitants received them, until in their regu- 
Jar progreſs they had travelled over the inter- 
Neuer __ 2 


Nothing, anden, is more manifet; 
than, that the natural fmall-pox, though, | 
in general, much more contagious: than 
the artificial, does not readily multiply. 
itſelf, unleſs favoured by a miaſmatic con- 
ſtitution of the air. The ſame remark 
may be extended to other contagious diſ- 
ceaſes.Etenim contagium morboſum, fays 
Van Swieten, reguiri cauſas pradiſponentes,” 
ut morbus le naſcatur 1 27 . * V. 
8 


* 
* 
* 
= 
o - * 
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And, according to Sydenham, even 
the plague itſelf, without the concurrence 
of a fit diſpoſition of the air, cannot ex- 
cite an epidemic.—Interea aeris diſpofitio- 
nem guantumvis loiſuòn, peſti ſuſcitande per 
ſe imparem' efſe, vebementer ſuſpicor; quan 
peſtilentiæ morbum alicubi ſemper ſuperſtitem 
ant per fomitem, aut per peſtiferi alicijus 
appulſum, e locis infectis in alios deferrt ; ibi- 
demque non niſi accidente 2 idonea abris 
diatheſi bepularem — 2. cap. 2. 


Tt appears Gaim the Þ Premier Rapport 
far Pinoculation of Dr. Petit, that the Ho- 
tel Dieu, a large hoſpital in the centre of 
Paris, is never free from the ſmall-pox, 
and that at certain times the ward deſ- 
tined to receive thoſe who are ſeized with 
that diſeaſe is extremelyfull; that notwith- 
ſtanding the multitude thus crowded to- 
gether, and the enormous quantity of in- 
fection produced, and that in a place too 
which is open to the public, and where 
there is continually an immenſe concourſe 
of all ſorts of people, the diſeaſe is not ob- 
ſerved to be always preſent in the neigh- 
bourhood of this haſpital, nor, even to be 
more common there, than in other. parts 

of the _ N 


Vous 
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Vous 1 i gnorez pas Meſſ. qu en tout tems 

Jl y a des petites veroles dans I Hitel-Dieu 
de Paris; que dans certaines ſaiſons, la ſalle 
deſtinèe a recevorr ceux qui en ſont attaques, 
' eft exceſſrvement remplie: or cette multitude 
de malades ramaſſte dans un meme lieu ouvers 
a tout le monde, et dans lequel il y a fans 
ceſſe un concours immenſe de perſonnes de tous 
eats, cette multitude, dis-je, ne forme-t'-tlle 
pas un maſſe enorme de levain varioligue, 
qui devroit au moins ſe repandre dans Je vvi- 
finage de cet hôpital place au centre de la 
ville, et ſerre de tous cites far les matſony 
des particuliers? Cependant on d point en- 
core obſerve que dans ce wvoifinage la petite 
rn dirat. toute Pannte, ou que ſeulment 
elle y fut plus commune que dans "le NE de 
the Page 121. TR | 


4 comeckable inſtance of cheinſufficien- 
cy of contagion alone to the. production 
of this diſtemper is authenticated by Dr, 
Sandifort, the preſent profeſſor of anatomy 
and ſurgery in the he re of NG : 


One of the children in the aa: houſe 
at the Hague was ſeized with the ſmall- 
pox, and tho' the communication be- 


tween 


— — —— 


| | | | 624) | 
tween the patient, and the reſt of the or- 


phans was not interrupted, none "_ _ 
$ caught the ae. 


The 4 is 8 e 8 
Dr. Nierop Junior of e _ 
words are 1 | | 


 Ctleberrimus Sandiforviue, Profaſer In 
nn et Clururgicis inſignis, tempore, 
quo praxin medicum Hagae Cami tum felictſ= 
feme faceret, in Orphanotrophio -Hagano va 
riolis laborantem rractuvit, non prupoguto 
d religuos infantes aliofor eam domum inco- 
lentes contagio, licet porticus, in quo decum- 
bebat variolans, cum tutu uomo commercium 
tam intimum haberet, ut ſcrpius per illum 
| tranfirent reliqui, et in eo guotidie deligaren= 
tur qui ope chirurgica indigebant, quemad- 
madum pperbenigue mecum communicuwit 
Cel. Vir. Nullum adeoque dubium, adds 
he, quin miaſina diſperſum ab aliis contrabi 
potuerit, generalis fi adfuiſſet runditio fri- 
diſponens, qum ſufficeret ad morbum ec 
tandum. De contag. variol. | 


Another inſtance of the "io hind and 
not leſs remarkable, I remember to have 
| heard 


 ® 
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heard related by the celebrated Profeſſor 
Van Doeveren, of Leyden, in his lectures 


on IN practice of medicine. 


11 the ſpring of the year 1762, a com- 
pany of foot, with twelve children labour- 
ing under the ſmall-pox, entered the city 
of Groningen, which was then entirely 
free from that diſeaſe. —Theſe children 
were diſperſed in the houſes of the poorer 
ſort of inhabitants, in the midſt of num- 
bers who had not had the diſtemper, 
and, who, conſtrained by their poverty, 
could not fly from its approach. —A fair-  . 
er trial of the power of ſimple contagion 
could ſcarcely_ have been deviſed. —The 
event was ſuch as convinced the learned 

profeſſor that this power was inadequate 

to the effects which had been common- 
ly aſcribed to it.—The 'Epidemic threat- 
ened was not produced, nor, which is 
more extraordinary, was the diſorder pro- 
pagated ſporadically ; ; for, after the?moſt 
ſedulous inquiry, not an individual could 
be found to whom the infection had been 
communicated. | 


* his fact * * ts viſe mentioned 
E by 
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by Dr. Forſten Verſchuir, an an eminent 
phyſician at Amſterdam; in a diſſerta- 
tion on inoculation, written in the Dutch 
language, .and publiſhed in the Year 
1769; and alſo by Dr. Nierop, in his 
Specimen Medicum de Contagio vari oloſo ex 
ts; oni 'Ous indagato. 


To multiply facts of thi is 7 wayld be 
eaſy, but I truſt that theſe will be quite 
- ſufficient to eſtabliſh the poſition for Which 
they were brought. I ſhall —— quit 
this ground, and meet the antinoculiſts 
upon that, on which, they have hitherto 
thought themſelves ſecure of victory. 3 
mean the Bills of Mortality. To the 
accuracy of theſe I ſhall wave every objec- 
tion. Their evidence I ſhall admit to be 
good, and on that evidence will e 
the credit of inoculation. 


It in 68. axon in n philoſophy, that the 

ſame cauſe, in ſimilar circumſtances, will | 
always produce the ſame effect; and fur- 
ther, that the effect produced will be 
greater, or leſs, as the hes of the cauſe 
18 n or dimanuthed. 


Let 
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Let us 1 05 this to the Bills of ide: 
* Let us ſee whether the number 
eaths by the {maJl-pox has riſen and 
fallen, in proportion as inoculation has 
been more or leſs practiſed. If this ſhould 
be the cafe, there will be ſome reaſon for 
imputing that variation to inoculation, 
But if on the contrary it ſhould appear, 
that the one has not correſponded to the 
other, it will. be evident, that. the in-. 
creaſe of mortality, and the practice of 


inoculation are not connected together 
as cauſe and effect, bh | 


«yi 4 pe; of ſe — immediately 
precfeding the introduction of inocula- 
tion i into this ci ity, that is from the year 
1714 to the year 1720 incluſive, the mean 
annual, number of deaths by the ſmall- 
pox, compared with: the mean annnal 
number of deaths by all the other diſeaſes, 
- was as one to eleven. —In the ſeyen ſuc- 
W Binh the proportion was the ſame. 
From thè year 1728 to 1734, the number 
of victims to the ſmall- pox was com- 
paratively diminiſhed ; the proportion 
which it bofe ta the number of thoſe Wh 
were cut off by the other diſeaſes being 


but 
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but as one to twdve—From the year 
1735, to the year 1741—and. from the 
year 1742, to the year 1748, in the latter 
of which periods inoculation was more 
- prevalent than it had ever been before, 
the ſhare which the ſmall-pox had in the 
General Mortality was reduced from the 
proportion of one to twelve, to that of one 
to thirteen. From the year 1749, to the 
year 1755—its ſhare was the ſame a as in 
the firſt period above mentioned prior ta 
the inrodution of inoculation, | 


8 the year 1755, according to the 
ſame mode of computation, the mortality 
of the ſmall-pox, compared with the 


general mortality, has been augmented. 


to the proportion of one to nine. But 
it muſt be remembered, that, for a con-. 


ſiderable part of this time, inoculation, _ 
tho' much practiſed in the country parts 


of England, made no progreſs in the ca- 


pital. And if inſtead of the laſt ſeven, 


we take the laſt four y years, during which 
inoculation has become very faſhionable, N 
we ſhall find, by a ſimilar calculation, that 


the mortality in or 18 TO dimi- 
d 


30 #% » ” 
: 
* = 
* 
* 
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That the prevalance of inoculation, 
and, the increaſed mortality of the ſmall- 
pox, have in no point of time coin- 
cided, I do not mean to inſinuate. 
According to the laws of chance, this 
muſt ſometimes have happened. But I 
contend, that. the great irregularity of 
their coincidence may be conſidered: as a 


_ freſh proof, that the one, is not the cauſe 
of the other. rl + 


Upon this fact, the defence of i in- 
cculation againſt the charge of increaſing 
the mortality of the ſmall-pox; might, 
perhaps, be ſafely reſted; but I ſhall add 
to it another, derived hkewiſe from the 
Bills of Mortality; in f which e e to 12775 
coneluſve. 


Fe or dhe fact alluded. to, 1 am indsbtel 
to my ingenious friend Dr. James Sims, 
who has very obligingly furniſned me 
with it from the materials which he has 
collected for the hiſtory of inoculation. 
1 ſhall ſtate it in his own words. 


An objection has been made to inocu- 
. lation k = lately ſupported with conſi- 
"TM : derable 


1 

derable warmth by ſeveral reſpectable 
writers, which, if founded in — 

vould be ſufficient to prove that the 

practice of this art is detrimental to ſo- 

ciety. It is aſſerted, that, by inocula- 
* tion! the contagion is fo much propo- 
gated, chat the victims to the ſmall-pox' 

have been more numerous fince;' than 
they were before, that practice obtained; 
* and that the mortality has inereaſed in 

„ gm to the TRIER of Wu art”, 


Fit Momo theſs aflittfons it Rb IR 


F uſual to extract the deaths by the ſmall 
poxꝭ from tlie Bills of Mortality; For al 

* certain-number'of years previous to the 

jntroduction of inoculation; and to com- 


* pare the general average of theſe, With 


* the average of deaths ſince that time, and 
by dividing the latter into ſeparate periods 
of years, to ſhew, that the proportion 


* of deaths by the ſmall-pox has been con- 


* ſtantly increaſing ſince the practice of 


5 r began, | 


Thus, one writer, who. gives a view 
* of the Bills of Mortality for eighty four 


« ab hes, that in forty os years | 


previous 
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* previous to inoculation, only ſeventy two 
© deaths in every thouſand were owing to 
© the ſmall-pox,twhereas in forty two years 
* afterwards, the deaths by that diſeaſe a- 
mounted to eighty nine in every thouſand; 
band, that, by dividing the latter of theſe 
into leſſer periods the average of deaths 
© is as follows :—In the firſt twelve years, 
© it is ſeventy four in a thouſand, in the 
next ten, eighty three, in the next, ninety 
* fix, and in the laſt ten, one hundred and 
nine. 


, This conſtant increaſe 1s attributed to 
© inoculation, and the argument appears 
to be properly ſtated, as it guards againſt 
any deception which might ariſefrom the 
© variations mthegeneralnumberofdeaths. 
© have endeavoured to ſtate this objection 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and hope 
that I ſhall be able to * a decifive an- 

ſwer to it. 


© The reaſon why the above objection 
has not hitherto been ſatisfactorily an- 
* ſwered, is this; thoſe who have attempt - 

* ed it, have taken the Bills of Mortality as 
< garbled, and unfairly ſtated by the ob- 
jectors 


#196), 
> jectors to inoculation, without giving 
* themſelves the wrouble of further exa- 


3 miation. 


The te in which the objec- 
© tors have dealt unfairly by us is, that ii 
taking the mediumof deaths for a certain 
number of years prior to the practice of 
© inoculation, as a fixed ſtandard, they 
© have not once hinted that the mortality 
© of the ſmall-pox had increaſed in the ſame 
proportion before, as it has done ſince, 
the introduction of that art; and by pru- 
« dently publiſhing only a part of the bills, 
they have given us no opportunity of 
making this diſcovery.” Had they given 
the whole of the bills, is it to be ſuppoſed 
that any man in his ſenſes would have 
* joined with them in blaming inoculation 
* for an increaſe, which commenced'nine-' 
ty years before inoculation was heard of 
in this country, and continued progreſ- 


ſſive through 12 whole of that period ? 


© I ſhall not DRAG to 40 vrhat the 
#9 cauſes are which have produced this in- 
. * creaſe of mortality, all that I mean to 
| © aver is, that the increaſe has been con- 
« ſtant 
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t ſtant from the firſt bill, wherein the diſ- 
« eaſes are ſpecified, to, almoſt, the preſent 
day. I fay almoſt, becauſe, for the laſt 
twelve years, whenlT believe, every perſon 
© will allow that inoculation has prevailed, 
© perhaps ten times as much as at any 
time before, a conſiderable decreaſe has 
*. en place. 


That ! may, however, treat the reader 

; « fairly, I have in the firſt of the following 

tables given every Bill of Mortalitythat I 

could procure, and which, I have the 

* utmoſt reaſon to think, are all that are 

© now extant, wherein the ſmall-pox is 
diſtinctly ſpecified. 


© Having theſe * him, if I mould 
1 om anyunjuſtconclufion, hewill eaſily. 


c detect the error. 


The firſt column Fw this table ſhews 
the date of each bill; the ſecond, the 
number of deaths in each by all diſeafes ; 
* the third, that part of the number which 

© was owing to the ſmall-pox; and the 
fourtli, the amount of this part in every 


5 J thouſand of the whole. 


c From this table 1 haye fakes ſix o- 
F © thers 
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© thers.—The firſt, conſiſts. of periods of 
four years; the ſecond, of eight ;—the 
© third, of twelve; the fourth, of ſixteen ; 
the fifth, of twenty; and the fixth, of 
_ © twenty four. 


© Intheſetables,thefirſt column contains 
the concluding years of each period; the 
* ſecond, the annual average of all the 
* deaths during that period ; the third, the 
average of deaths by the ſmall-pox ; and 
the fourth, the number in every thouſand 
of the whole ſum of deaths occaſioned by 
* the above diſeaſe, as inthe laſt column of 
_ the preceding table. 


The inſpection of theſe will ſerve to 
convinceevery perſon however prejudiced, 
that the increaſing mortality of the ſmall- 
* pox has exiſted, at leaſt, from the originof 
the regiſters of mortality. | 


* So regular, a progreſs: cannot be ex- 

* pected in the firſt tables, as ſmaller pe- 
* nods of years muſt in ſome meaſure par- 

take of the yearly inequality. But in the 
laſt table the progreſſion is perfectly re- 
gular, down to the year 1772 incluſive, 
* the ſeries being 48, 56, 72, 77. 101, and 

for the laſt four yours 96. 

© I know . 
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Il know, that by an unequal diviſion of 
© years I could have produced a ſeries re- 
* gularly increaſing from the firſt number 
in table the ſecond of 19, to 119 in the 
* ſame table, and then regularly decreaſing 
to 96 :—But I have avoided this mode of 
* diviſion as too artificial, and made choice 
of the preſent as the faireſt and the leaſt 
able to exception. 


The ſecond and third table will ſhew, 
- f that this mortality inſtead of increaſing, 
i 1s at preſent conſiderably declining. For 
© it appears by the ſecond, that the aver- 
gage of deaths for four years preceding 
© 1760, was 119 in a thouſand, and in 
© the third, the average for the period pre- 
* ceding 1765, was 112 ; for the next 
eight years to 1772, it was 105; and 
for the laſt four years only 96, 


To ſhew this declenfion more ac. 
* curately, and place it beyond the miſ- 
* repreſentation of thoſe, who, by taking 
ſuch a particular number of years as 
* happens to anſwer their purpoſe, lay 
* falſe concluſions before their readers, 
under the ſanction of apparently true cal. 
* culations, I have conſtructed the eighth 

| table: 
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table: the columns are the ſame as in 
the former tables » 


b It conſiſts of eleven diviſions, in 
* which the number of years compared, 
© increaſe regularly from one to eleven. 
In each of theſe I have, for obvious rea- 
ſons, begun with the laſt billof mortality. 
In the firſt, the bill of the laſt year is 
compared with the bill of the year im- 
* mediately preceding. In the ſecond, 
the medium of the bills for the laſt two 

* years, is compared with that of the ſame 

number of immediately preceding years. 
In the ſucceeding ones, a year is regu- 
< larly added, until the laſt, in which 
the mortality of the eleven years, 
from 1766 to 1776 incluſive, is com- 
© pared with that of the years from 17 55 
to 1765 alſo incluſive. It will appear in 
* this, as in the former tables, that an in- 
equality prevails in all leſſer diviſions; 
© but an evident decreaſe being ſeen in 
all the larger, will force us to conclude 
that the ſmall-pox does not deſtroy ſo 
many now as formerly, which happy 
diminution can I think ſcarcely be at- 
tributed to any other cauſe than the 
preſent prevalence of inoculation. 
TABLE I. 
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| eating 
Total of | by ine 
Year, D-aths, | Small- 
. Pox. 
1629 8771 72 
1630 | 10554 | 49 
1631 | 8562 58 
1632 | 9535 | $31 
1633 8392 72 
1634 | 10400 | 1354 
1635 | 10651 | 293 
1636 | 23359 127 
1647 14059 139 
1048 9894 | 400 
1649 | 10566 | 1190 
i660 | 8764 | 184 | 47] 
1651 | 10827 | 525 | 48|| 1701 | 20471 | 1095 53 
1652 | 12569. 1279 102 1702 | 19481] 311 | 1 
1653 | 10083 | 139 13 1703 | 20720 | 896 | 43 
1654 | 13247 | $12 | 61 1704 22684 f 1501 | 6 
i655 11357 1294 | 114 1705220971095 50 
1656 [13921 823 39 1706 | 19847 | 721 36 
1657 12434 835 | 57 1707 | 216co | 1078 | 50 
16;8 | 14993 | [409 | 27 1708 | 21291 | 1687 | 7 
1659 | 14750 | 1523-| 103|| 1709 | 21800 | 1024 | 47] 
1660 | 15118 | 354 | 23|| 1710 | 24620 | 3138 j127' 
1661 | 19771 | 1246 | 63] 1711 | 19833 | g15 | 46} 
1662 16554 768 | 46|| 1712 | 21198 | 1493 92 
166315356 | 411 271713 | 21057 | 1614 77 
1664 18297 1233 | 67 1714 | 26569 | 2810 196 
| 1665 | 97306 | 655 61] 1715 | 22232 | 1059 | 48 
1666 | 12738 | 38 3 1716 | 24439 | 2427 | 99 
1667 | 15842 | 1196 75/177 | 23446 | 2211 | 94 
1668 | 17278 | 1987 | 109} 1718 | 26523 | 1884 71 
166g | 19432 | 9514979 | 28347 3229 14 
1670 4 20198 + 1465 72 1720 254544 1440 | 57 
1671 | 15729 | 696 44 1721 26142 2375 | 91 
167218230 1116 | 61/0 1722 | 25750 | 2167 | 84 
1673 | 17504 | 853 49 1723 | 29197 | 3271 |112} 
1974. 2120! # 2507 118, 1724 25052 | 1227 | a7} 


1 
TABLE I. continued. 


| | Deaths | TDaths | 
| Total of | by the } In | | Total of | bythe | In 
| Years. | Deaths. Small- 1000 || Year, | Deaths, Small- 1000 
| 37 Pox, 8 Pox. 
| 883 * . 3 — — } 
| "725 | 25523 | 3188 | 125} 1751 | 21028 | 998 | 47 
| 2726 | 29647 | 1569 | 53/1752 | 20485 | 3538 [172] 
| 3727 | 28418 | 2379 84/1753 | 19276 | 774 | 40 
| +728 | 27810 | 2105 | 771} 1754 | 22696 | 2359 [103] 
#729 | 29722 | 2849 | g6\} 1755 | 21917 | 1988 | go 
| 2730 | 26763 | 1914 | 71} 1756 | 20872 | 1608 | 77] 
2738 |'25262 | 2640 | 104/1757 | 21213 | 3296 [154 
1732 23358 | 1197 | 510 1758 | 17576 | 1273 | 72] 
733 | 29233 | 1370 | 46\| 1759 | 19604 | 2596132 
1734 } 26062 | 2688 | 103]| 1760 | 19830 | 2187 110 
73523538 | 1594 | 67 1761 | 21063 | 1525 | 72 
| 2736 | 27581 | 3014 | 100|| 1762263262743 104 
| 1737 | 2783z | 2084 | 74 1763 | 26143 | 3582 |137] 
8738 | 25825 | 1590 | Gil} 3764 | 23202 | 2382 102 
1739 254321590 66 1765 | 23230 | 2498 10% 
; 3740 | 30811 | 2725 88 3766 | 23911 | 2334 | 97] 
* 2741 | 32169 | 1977 | 61 1767 |} 22612 | 2188 | 96 
1742 27483 | 1429 | 521] 1768 | 23639 | 3028 128 
1743 25200 2029 |, 80 156g | 21847 | 1968 | 90 
| $744 | 20606 | 1633 } 79 1770 | 22434 | 1986 | 88}. 
"2745 21296 1206 56 1771 | 21780 | 1660 | 76| 
| 2746 4 28157 { 3230 | 1141] 1772 | 26053 | 3992 [153] 
| $747 | 25494 | 1380 } 541] 1773 21656 | 1039 | 48] 
1748 23859 | 1789 f 75 1774 | 20884 | 2479 19 
1749 | 25516 2625 102 1775 | 20514 | 2669 30 
| b750 | 23727 | 1229 11 1770 | 19048 | 1728 | gel 
- 261 = N " Ko FE] VN P 


TABLE 
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TABLE II. 


Containing Periods of Four Years. 


| 


Conclud- Annual | Annual | | 
ing Year Medium of Medium Jn {| 
of each | the Total ſof Deaths| 1000. 4 
| Period. Deaths. | by the | 
E [Smallpox] | 
1632 9355 | _ 175 19 
| «1 5 461 28-1 
| 1650 10820 428 44 | 
1654 | 11682 688 58 | 
j 1658 | 13176 840 63 
1 1662 | 16549 | 972 | 581 
| 2666 | 35924 | $584 16 
{ 1670 | 18187 |. 1399 76 
1674 {| 18166 J 1293 71 
| 1678 [18930 1208 63 
} 1682 45\ 21861 | 1761 80 
1686 [ 22405 1452 64 
| 1704 20839 951 45 
1708 21208 1145 
| 534 
1 1712 21862 r 
| 1716 | 23573 || 1977 83 
{ 1720 [ 25944, 2191 80 
1724 26760 2260 84 
"of 1728 | 27849 2310 83 i 
1 1732 | 26275 2150 81 j 
} 1736 26603 2166 81 | 
y 1740 [27472 2022 23 
174626364 | 1767 67 |] 
{ 1748 24704 1901 76 
j 1752 | 22689 2097 92 
1 1956 | 21190 1682 79 
1750 1580 | 2338 119 
1764 [24183 2558 103 
1766 23348 2312 107 
| 1772 | 23028 | 2401 104 
1 1776 20525 1978 90 


( 6} 
T A B L. E III. 
Containing Periods of Eight Years, 


ſConclud- T Annual | Annual | 
ing Year [Medium off Medium | In 
of each | the Total fof Deaths| 1000. 
Period. | Deaths. j by the | 1 
þ -  .Pmallpox.} + 
| * 1 11277 : 318 . 
1654 11251 8 8 
1662 14862 ky to 
1670 | 27055 991 6 
1678 | 18548 1250 7 
1686 22133 1606 72 
1708 | 21023 1048 49 
| #716 22717 1809 79 
F 1724 | 26350 | 2225 84 
| 1732 27062 2230 82 
1740 27037 2094 77 
| 1748 | 25934 | 1834 | 71 
j 1756 | 21939 1889 | 26 
| 1764 21881 2448 112 
2772 23188 2456 105 
| 1776 | 20525 |. 1978 g6 -! 
TABLE IV. 
Containing Periods of Twelve Years. 
1650 | 11125 | 3271 4 
1652 — 4 353 | 8e 
1674 24092 q 4 
| | 1686 | 21065 
1712 21303 
1.1724 25424 
| 173625909 
1748 | 26180 
| 2760 | 21153 
1772 | 23519 
_1776_| 20525 


0 4) 
ann 
Containing Periods of Sixteen. Years, 


* - * - 


5 Conclad- T "Annual © * Znnual. 1 
L {ing Year Medium of Medium la 
| of each the Total [oF Deaths 1000. 
| Period. | Deaths. | by the 4 
Smallpox.“ 
1 1654 11214 450 40 
11670 20958 948 | 45 
| 1686 20340 1428 70 
} 1716 21870 1428 | 65 | 
; | #732 | 26706 2227 | 83 |} 
: j 2748 | 26285 1969 | 74 | 
. 1764 [219 2168 98 
— 1 | 2 — * | 103 þ 


— 1 ' 7 ” i —_ 
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— TABL. E VI. 
| | Containing Periods of Twenty Years, 


eee 
4 2678 | 6s] eco(f* 


1712 


b | 
_ 1732 ! 26080 N 2177 1 83 | 
| | 

. 


4.2752 | 25565 | 19 78 
7 OR: . | 22265 18 | 103 
e 20525. | 1978. 96 


NN ABLE VII. 
Containing AI of. Twenty. four Vears. 


* 


| 1662 1246 | 2 48 

e 

„ 2, | 23363 169% 72 

* 1748 | 26544 | 2052 77 

| 1 1772 | 22336 | 2269 101 
1776 || 20525 | 1978" | 96| 
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TABLE VIII. 


Containing the Medium of the laſt Year's 
Bifts of Mortality, compared with that of 
the fame Number of Years immediately 
preceding, in a n en Se- 


ries. | "1 
{Conclud- Annual Annual | D 
ing Year Medium of | Medium | In 
of each the Total |of Deaths| 1000. 
Period. Deaths. | by the | | 
HAS Smallpox, TIT 
1776 | 19048 1728 90 One Year each. | 
1775. | -20514 | 266g 130 ; 
22 . 
1776 | 19781 | 2198 | 111 ] Two Years each. 
| 1774 21270. | 1759 82 
1— — — 3 — — 
1776 |. 20148 | 2292 113 | Three Years each. 
1773 | 23163. | 22350 | 88 ] 
—• §gM— — — 
1776 20528 1978 96 Four Years each. 
| 1772 | 23028, 2401 „ | 
| 1776 21631 | 2381 110 Five Years each. [ 
1771 | 22262 } 2166 | 97 ; 
| 1776 || 21655 | 2261 | 104 | Six Years each. 
1770 | 22945 ,| 2333 10 _ 
1776 | 21481 '2221 103 Seven Vears each. | 
„„ e 
N | ens | rg Tan? 
1768'} 23765 2535 1000 1 
1776 | 21983 | 2283 103 | Nine Years each. 
I 17637 | 22880 [2559 111 | 4 | 
[te fs | nen | = . ' 
1776. 22045 2273 103 | Ten Years each. 
4 1766 _ 22219 | 2441 109 | 
| —= 3 6 | 8 
1776 22216 2277 .| 102 Eleven Years each. 
165 Sage £2365 106 | 


* 


hd. dn... _— „ — A... — fs. 6. 
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The body of evidence now adduced in 
favour of inoculation, amounts I may 
venture to ſay to à demonſtration, that 
the charge which has been preferred a- 
# gainſt it, of ſpreading the contagion, 
and increaſing the mortality of the ſmall- 
pox cannot poſſibly be true. It is a queſ- 
tion therefore, which will naturally be 
aſked in this place, to what cauſe, then, 
is the inereaſe to be aſeribed? J anſwer 
it is, perhaps in ſome meaſure to be aſ- 


cribed, to a difference in the number of 
inhabitants, on the rinciple before ex- 


to the communi- 
cation between thoſe afflicted with the 
natural ſmall-pox, and thoſe liable to 
take the infection, which ſeems. to have 
been growing greater, as the dread of 
| receiving the diſtemper has grown leſs. 
But as theſe, and ſome other cauſes, 
Which 1 paſs over, have nat operated 


plained ; and likewiſe 


2 from the commeneement of the in- 


4 kreaſe, it is clear, that the principal 
one is yet to be ſought for; and this, 1 
am inclined to believe, will: be found 
# in the more fitquent recurrence of va- 
rilous Epidemics. But, why theſe ſnould 
be more frequent at preſent, than they 


were 


( 44) 
were a Century ago, is an inquiry which 
cannot be proſecuted with any probability 


of ; ſucceſs. until we are better acquainted 
With the kgs the cauſe ben ae | 


 . as . 


ved; —_ * inde end ent of — 
* the regularity of 2575 recurrence 
in many places, which are never free from 
contagion, might he ſufficient to convince 
us, that they, ſpring from a very different 
n ; "174 7. 0 1 1 tt $ 07 Bod 1 
— | MH 913 00 cinder 
2 ta variolous Epidemics d0 not 
ſieom to be governed in their viſitation by 
any fixed period of time ; chut in, thę 
Hague, where thequantity f contagion is 
probably always as 2Sreak, in proportion 
to the number of Inhabitants; as in Lon: 
don, they have been dÞbſcrved.1$0 . return 
every frve years cn Leyden, tha time of 
their return appears to be the ſame. In 


Groningen, it is every fiye or ſix years, I 
_ Switzerland, every ſix. In ſome parts of 


Norway, every ſeven, in others, every ten | 
or twelve, And in Bengal, every ſeven , 


- 


ab 5 9 
But 
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But, whatever), may be: the cauſe of 
the jncreaſe; in queſtion, the only mean 
of counteraQling its operation, which ap- 
pears to be adequate and pratticable, is 2 
more general inoculation ; the efficacy of 
which, is plainly evinced by the —.— 


that, this practice even in its preſent fate, 
eus to RI on e of more 
_ 1 an, 175 Iſt: 

1 r 

8 3 
art to the afflnent claſs of the Inhabitants 
of this City, Who have long experienced 
ins utibity, would be unneceſſary; and to 
vecummend ht te the poor, without, fure 
niſhing them with the power of adopting 
it, would be offering n an * to hu- 


no Dibupiq Yo prioomel> wif 


A - 1 — . 6 a. 


313 95 % Arq? E 10% Ft; 

70 To eonſidaratiche of this 1 che 
Inſtitution for:amoculating the poor af 
London at their on habitations owes it 
birth. But, as ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt 
ſchemes ãn favour uf humanity, have at 


firſt been ſtigmatized'as miſchievous, or 
treated as ridiculous, it was not exiſte 


that this would meet with a better fate. 
It has, accordingly, been repreſented . as 


_ « fraught 
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* fraugfit with very dangerous conſe- 
© quences to the community,” and as 
tending, by Jpreading the contagion, to 
increaſe the very evil it was deſigned to 


This is the charge which has been 
brought againſt the above mentioned efta- 
bliſhment in particular, as well as inio- 
culation in general, a charge, which 1 
latter my SIE has been compleatly refuted 
in the — pages. But, that re- 
futation will; at once produce an acknow- 
ledgement of conviction, and convert 
oppoſition into A 1 am not ſo 


e cara 7 mts yt in 


14 


The at of pre 1 enyy * 
ſelf intereſt will, for a time, engage the 
public ear, but, 1 truſt, that the voice of 
truth andjuſtice, of humanity and ſound 
policy, will at length prevail; that the 
practice of inoculation will become uni: 
verſal, and the mortality of the malle 
DEI AR 25d Nt: 
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